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256.185  Students  in  Alberta  Schools 


School  Population 
To  Over  235,000 


FOR  NEARLY  twenty  years  previous  to  the  end 
buildings  presented  no  problems  in  Alberta, 
was  available  for  school  houses,  nor  was  there 
years  the  school  population  was  actually  declining, 
celebrated  "war  babies"  born  during  the  1940's 
first,  the  war-time  increase  in  births  was  rega 
ticularly  worried.    As  the  years  have  gone  by, 
to  drop  back  to  their  pre-war  rates  neighboring 
they  have  remained  at  or  consistently  near  the 
thirty  mark.    In  1946  we  had  about  155,000 
children  in  our  Alberta  schools.    By  1957  this 
figure  was  approaching  235,000,  an  increase  of 
some  80,000  or  more  than  fifty  percent. 

Fortunately,  the  growth  in  school  population 
coincided  with  a  period  of  unparalleled  prosper- 
ity. We  in  Alberta  were  able  to  build,  not  only 
enough  classrooms  to  accommodate  80,000 
additional  youngsters,  but  to  replace  many 
obsolete  school  buildings,  including  nearly  1,600 

FIGURE  I 

NEW  CLASSROOMS  IN  ALBERTA 

NEW  CLASSROOMS  BUILT   

INCREASE  IN  NO.  OF  OPERATING  CLASSROOMS  -  -  - 


Jumps  50  Percent 
in  Ten-Year  Period 

of  World  War  II,  the  construction  of  new  school 
During  the  depression  of  the  1930's  no  money 

much  need  of  new  construction,  for  during  some 
Soon  after  the  end  of  the  war,  however,  the 
began  to  press  for  admittance  to  our  schools.  At 

rded  as  purely  temporary,  and  no  one  was  par- 
however,  birth  rates  have  shown  no  indication 
twenty  per  one  thousand  of  population.  Instead, 

FIGURE  II 

SCHOOL    CONSTRUCTION    IN  ALBERTA 
IN  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
TOTAL  COST   OF  CONSTRUCTION 
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one-room  schools.  While  the  additional  80,000 
children  required  2,848  classrooms,  a  total  of 
5,413  were  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $130,645,277.00 
Of  this  amount,  direct  government  grants 
accounted  for  $37,403,877.00.  In  addition  to 
regular  classrooms,  many  other  facilities  were 
erected  in  unprecedented  numbers.  These  in- 
cluded industrial  arts  shops,  home  economics 
centres,  commercial  rooms,  audo-visual  rooms, 
music   studios,   and   gymnasiums.    During  the 


latest  three-year  period  for  which  figures  are 
available,  1955,  1956,  and  1957,  236  gymnasiums 
were  constructed,  equalling  in  area  more  than 
970  standard-sized  classrooms. 

Figure  I  indicates  year  by  year  the  number 
of  new  general  classrooms  built  from  1947  to 
1957,  as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
operating  classrooms.  Figure  II  depicts  for  each 
year  the  cost  of  construction  completed  during 
the  year,  and  the  amount  of  assistance  granted  by 


the  government  towards  school  building. 

Aside  from  rural  one-room  edifices,  "the  little 
red  school  houses"  (which  were  usually  white 
in  this  province),  Alberta's  earliest  school  build- 
ings were  square,  massive  structures,  two  or  even 
three  storeys  in  height,  grim  and  formidable  in 
appearance,  enough  to  daunt  the  heart  of  the 
most  eager  learner  and  the  most  zealous  teacher. 
Today's  schools  are  bright,  airy,  colorful,  com- 
modious, clean,  and  attractive. 

Loans,  Grants  Help 
2069  Students 
Through  University 

The  Students  Assistance  Board  was  establish- 
ed by  authority  of  The  Students  Assistance  Act, 
1953,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  grants  and 
loans  to  university  students  and  student  nurses. 
During  the  five  year  period  ending  March  31, 
1958,  a  total  of  1,216  loans  having  a  value  of 
$300,500  were  made.  Over  the  same  period  671 
grants  totalling  $124,900  were  awarded  to 
university  students,  and  182  grants  totalling 
$14,800  to  nurses  in  training. 

Grants  to  the  extent  of  $300  and  loans  up  to 
$400  in  any  one  year  are  made  available. 
Students  may  receive  their  grant  or  loan  assis- 
tance or  a  combination  of  both  depending  upon 
financial  need  and  academic  standing.  The  total 
assistance  available  to  a  student  during  a  com- 
plete university  course  may  reach  $1,000  in 
grants  and  $1,200  in  loans. 

Matriculating  students  require  a  Grade  XII 
average  of  70%  to  be  eligible  for  grant  assistance 
and  an  average  of  65%  to  be  eligible  for  a  loan. 
Undergraduate  students  are  eligible  to  receive 
grants  on  a  sliding  scale  based  on  a  previous  year 
average  of  65%  to  75%,  and  loans  on  a  pre- 
vious year  average  of  50%  or  better. 

Loans  are  secured  by  promissory  notes  bear- 
ing 3y2%  simple  interest,  and  are  subject  to 
repayment  at  the  rate  of  $200  per  year  commenc- 
ing one  year  after  graduation  or  withdrawl  from 
university.  Grants  are  not  subject  to  repayment. 

Nurses  in  training  may  receive  grants  to  the 
extent  of  $100  in  any  year  to  a  maximum  of  $200. 

The  whole  student  aid  program  is  at  pres- 
ent under  careful  review  by  a  comprehensive 
committee  with  a  view  of  making  even  more  sure 
that  no  deserving  student  will  be  deprived  a 
university  education  through  lack  of  money. 
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Curriculum  Branch  Considers 
Public  Demand 
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l  ypicai  oj  the  hrii^lit  ami  attrddirely  ejjictenl  scliools  serving  Alberta's 
population  today  is  this  single  storey  structure,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
ample  of  playground  area. 


Government  Pays  School  Grants 
At  Rate  of  26  Mills  Local  Levy 

HE  COST  of  education,  is  shared  jointly  by  the  local  taxpayers  and  by 
-■-     the  provincial  treasurery.  Over  recent  years  both  the  amount  and  the 
percentage  of  provincial  support  by  way  of  operational  school  grants  to 
school  boards  have  increased  very  greatly. 

In  June  of  1958  there  v^'ere  247,180  pupils  enrolled.  The  grants  paid 
by  the  Department  of  Education  averaged  $145  per  pupil,  vi'ith  the  actual 
cost,  including  the  cost  of  transportation  in  rural  areas,  being  slightly  in 
excess  of  $300  per  pupil.  The  total  grants  paid  amounted  to  26  mills  on 
the  total  assessment  of  local  governments. 

These  grants  are  exclusive  of  grants  paid  to  assist  in  school  construc- 
tion and  which  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Not  all  districts  and  divisions  receive  grants  at  the  sapie  r'ate.  Expenses 
are  higher  in  some  places,  this  being  true  when  transportation  of  pupils  is 
involved,  and  the  current  formula  on  which  grants  are!  based,  recognizes 
differences  in  costs.  School  boards  do  not  all  have  the|  same  level  of  re- 
sources. In  a  few  districts  taxable  property  is  almost  negligible,  as  for 
example,  in  certain  districts  comprised  of  Metis  population.  Some  districts 
are  very  wealthy,  as  where  heavy  concentrations  of  industrial  assessments 
exist  and  the  numbers  of  pupils  are  relatively  low. 

An  equalization  formula,  which  recognizes  extent  of  responsibility  and 
degree  of  resources,  is  now  to  be  found  in  most  modem  school  systems.  In 
Alberta  responsibility  is  measured  by  number  of  classrooms  operated  and 
number  of  pupils  transported.  Resources  are  measured  by  the  taxable 
assessment  of  the  district  or  division.  The  greater  the  responsibility  and  the 
lower  the  resources  the  higher  the  equalization  grant. 

All  school  boards,  regardless  of  the  equalization  factors,  receive  basic 

grants.  The  present  formula  takes  into  consideration: 

1.  Total  cost  of  teachers'  salaries; 

2.  Cost  of  administration; 

3.  Cost  of  instructional  materials; 

4.  Cost  of  plant  operation  and  maintenance; 

5.  Cost  of  transportation  of  pupils. 

Some  of  these  factors  are  based  on  individual  school  board  expenditures, 
others  are  treated  uniformly  throughout  the  province. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Alberta's  school  grants  formula  is  the 
abnormal  enrolment  grant.  Recognizing  that  districts  faced  with  heavy 
population  growths  have  abnormal  costs  to  meet  in  their  attempts  to  keep 
pace  with  the  needs,  and  recognizing  also  that  the  number  of  pupils  to  be 
educated  is  more  than  the  number  included  in  the  returns  of  the  previous 
year  on  which  the  grants  are  based,  a  special  grant  is  paid.  This  grant 
amounts  to  $100  for  each  pupil  over  and  above  those  representing  the 
ordinary  rate  of  increase  in  the  province.  This  grant  has  been  much 
appreciated  by  the  province's  fastest  growing  and  hard  pressed  communities. 

The  isolation  bonus  is  also  an  interesting  form  of  grant,  though  its 
extent  diminishes  as  divisional  boards  continue  to  centralize  schools  and 
close  a  number  of  those  to  which  the  bonus  applied.  Using  a  formula  to 
determine  isolation,  or  unattractiveness  to  teachers,  certain  schools  qualify 


Many  factors  and  forces  shape 
curriculum.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant include  public  opinion  — 
the  expression  of  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  society;  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  professional 
educator,  and  what  research  has 
told  us  about  how  children  learn 
and  the  best  organization  of  sub- 
ject matter  to  facilitate  this  learn- 
ing. 

There  are  four  major  curriculum 
committees.  Three  of  these,  with 
similar  methods  of  operation,  are: 
the  High  School,  Junior  High 
School,  and  Elementary.  These 
committees  advise  the  Minister  of 
Education  on  curriculum  matters 
and  with  him  are  responsible  for 
curriculum  development  in 
Alberta.  These  committees  appoint 
subcommittees  to  develop  outlines 
in  specific  subject  fields. 

The  membership  of  the  Ele- 
mentary School  Committee  in- 
cludes Home  and  School  repre- 
sentatives, representatives  of  the 
Alberta  Teachers'  Association, 
superintendents  of  schools,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
and  departmental  officials.  The 
Junior  High  School  Curriculum 
Committee  has  representatives 
from  these  organizations  and,  in 
addition,  the  inspectors  of  high 
schools  in  Alberta  are  members. 

How  does  curriculum  develop  ? 
At  the  Elementary  Curriculum 
Committee  meeting  three  years  ago 
a  member  suggested  that  many  of 
the  teachers  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  language  texts.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  creative  lan- 
guage was  not  stressed  sufficiently 
and  as  the  language  texts  had  been 
in  use  for  approximatelv  10  years, 
there  were  now  available  newer 
and  better  ones.  The  minister 
approved  the  formation  of  a  Lan- 
guage Subcommittee,  which  was 
chaired  by  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  included  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
supervisors  of  instruction  from  the 
Edmonton  Public  and  Separate 
school  systems,  and  competent 
teachers  fi^om  other  areas  of 
Alberta.  Members  of  the  sub- 
committee met  with  teachers 
at  institutes  and  staff  meetings 
to  discuss  and  evaluate  language 
and  to  obtain  la  picture  of  the 
strength  and  vjeaknesses  of  the 
present  program  as  well  as  an  ex- 
pression from  the  teachers  of  the 
materials  and  help  thev  would  like 
to  do  the  job  the  Department 
wanted  done. 


In  addition,  approximately  3,000 
pupils'  essays  and  paragraphs 
were  marked  and  studied  to  give 
a  further  indication  of  the  needs 
in  the  field  of  language.  On  the 
basis  of  these  surveys  which  in- 
volved at  least  200  teachers  in 
three  divisions,  the  committee 
started  to  prepare  a  curriculum 
guide.  This  guide  was  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  teachers,  to  outline  the 
best  language  practices  that  were 
being  used  in  Alberta  and  to 
reflect  what  research  and  theory 
say  about  language  development. 
An  interim  guide,  along  with 
ten  different  series  of  language 
texts,  was  evaluated  by  500  teach- 
ers. On  the  basis  of  the  criticisms 
and  comments,  a  final  edition  of 
the  language  curriculum  guide  will 
be  ready  for  the  fall  of  1959. 

Curriculum  work  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School  fields 
proceeds  in  approximately  the 
same  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  three  cur- 
riculum committees  mentioned, 
there  is  a  General  Curriculum 
Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Education  which  has  a  member- 
ship of  26  persons,  and  has  a 
broad  lay  representation.  It  has 
representatives  from  the  University 
of  Alberta,  the  Alberta  Teachers' 
Association,  the  Alberta  School 
Trustees  Association,  the  Alberta 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  Inter- 
national Railway  Brotherhoods, 
Farm  Women's  Union  of  Alberta, 
Alberta  Women's  Institutes,  Im- 
perial Order  Daughters  of  the 
Empire,  Alberta  Federation  of 
Home  and  School  Associations, 
Edmonton  Public  School  Board, 
Calgary  Public  School  Board,  Ed- 
monton Separate  School  Board  and 
departmental  officials.  This  com- 
mittee deals  with  matters  of  broad 
policy,  it  reviews  the  work  of  the 
other  committees  and  gives  an 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of 
lay  opinion. 

There  are  countries  in  which  the 
curriculum  guides  are  completely 
prescribed  by  a  central  bodv; 
there  are  other  countries  in  which 
the  curriculum  guides  are  develop- 
ed by  the  teachers  in  the  school 
for  that  school  only.  Both  svstems 
have  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
The  Alberta  organization  for  cur- 
riculum making  is  a  middle  of  the 
road  policy,  as  it  provides  for 
teacher  participation  but  still  re- 
tains provincial  uniformity.  • 


for  this  grant  under  which  the  regular  salary  of  the  teacher  is  augmented 
by  as  much  as  $500  per  annum. 

Other  grants  are  available  to  assist  the  purchase  of  specialized 
equipment,  evening  classes,  education  of  handicapped  children,  children 
from  unorganized  territory,  mission  schools  offering  public  school  service, 
and  other  sorts  of  special  services. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  extent,  growth  and  cost  of  school 
grants  can  be  given  through  a  few  figures: 


Fiscal  Year 

1953-54 
1956-57 
1958-59 


Amount  Expended 
or  Appropriated 
$12,372,216 

26,912,458 

36,500,000 


Grant  per  Poll 

$  65.43 
120.16 
145.00 
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University  of  iiberta  Serves  6,000  Students 


The  legislative  authority  for  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
Alberta  was  obtained  in  1906  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  Legislature  of 
the  newly  formed  province  by  a  government  bill  brought  forward  by  the 
Honorable  A.  C.  Rutherford,  Minister  of  Education  and  Premier.  In  1907 
Dr.  Henry  Marshall  Tory  was  chosen  as  the  first  President  and  he  took 
office  on  January  1st,  1908.  Classes  began  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Duggan 
Street  School  in  September,  1908,  with  a  staff  consisting  of  Dr.  Tory  and 
four  professors,  with  forty-five  students  enrolled.  In  1958  the  University 
celebrated  its  Jubilee. 

Today  the  University  comprises  three  campuses  —  in  Edmonton, 
Calgary  and  Banff.  Of  these,  the  Edmonton  campus,  where  the  University 
began,  is,  of  course,  the  most  fully  developed.  The  first  three  buildings 
erected  are  now  halls  of  residence.  Teaching  is  carried  on  mainly  in  the 
Arts  Building,  the  Medical  Building,  the  Agriculture  Building,  the  Engineer- 
ing Building,  and  the  Education  Building  (the  former  Edmonton  Normal 
School)  with  additional  facilities  in  such  other  buildings  as  the  Rutherford 
Library,  the  North  and  South  Laboratories,  the  Administration  Building, 
and  the  Gymnasium.  As  of  January,  1959,  the  capital  value  of  all  buildings 
on  the  campus  was  in  excess  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  The  University 
of  Alberta  in  Calgary  is  at  present  housed  in  part  of  the  former  Calgary 
Normal  School  building  as  well  as  in  temporary  frame  structures  nearby. 

The  fifty-one  teaching  Departments  are  divided  among  the  Faculties 
of  Arts  and  Science,  Agriculture,  Dentistry,  Education,  Engineering, 
Graduate  Studies,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Pharmacy,  and  the  Schools  of 
Commerce,  Household  Economics,  Nursing,  Physical  Education,  and 
Physiotherapy.  Registration  in  the  University  has  risen  from  a  total  of 
3,466  in  1951-52,  to  about  6,000  in  1958-59,  with  the  three  largest 
Faculties— Arts  and  Science,  Education,  and  Engineering— each  having  well 
over  a  thousand  students  enrolled  as  full-time  undergraduates.  Approximate 
figures  for  the  University  in  Calgary  include  320  in  Education,  140  in  Arts 
and  Science,  and  76  in  Engineering.  To  serve  the  needs  of  the  students 
on  both  campuses  there  are  about  360  full-time  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  with  almost  as  many  part-time  instructors. 

Attendance  at  the  University  is  expected  to  increase  steadily  over  the 
next  six  years  to  a  total  of  close  to  10,000  by  1964-65  of  whom  approximately 
8,000  will  be  enrolled  in  Edmonton  and  2,000  in  Calgary.  In  order  to  meet 
the  needs  for  these  increasing  numbers  the  Provincial  Government  has 
approved  plans  for  a  substantial  building  program  in  both  Edmonton  and 
Calgary.  Construction  has  already  begun  on  a  large  building  to  accom- 
modate the  Departments  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Mathematics,  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $7,000,000.  Following  closely  on  this  project  are  two 
other  important  buildings  —  the  Physical  Education  Building,  to  cost  over 
$2,500,000  and  the  addition  to  the  Medical  Building,  costing  about 
$2,750,000.  Also  urgently  needed  and  scheduled  for  early  construction  are 
a  new  Education  Building,  a  new  cafeteria,  a  Drama  workshop  building,  and 
additions  to  the  Engineering  Building,  the  Rutherford  Library,  and  the 
Works  Building. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  City  of  Calgary  the  University  has 


secured  a  large  campus  at  the  nortli-west  part  of  the  cit\ .  Plans  are  being 
made  to  prepare  the  site  for  the  use  of  the  University,  and  two  buildings 
are  scheduled  for  completion  by  August,  1960  —  one  to  accommodate  Arts, 
Education,  and  Administration;  the  other  for  Science  and  EiiginctMing,  with 
temporars  provision  being  made  for  tlic  Lil)rar\-  and  lor  loud  services  in 


The  University  of  Alberta  is  ever-expanding  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  imposed  on  it.  Recently,  work  began  on  the  expansion  of  the 
Calgary  University  location.  Here,  Premier  Manning,  Hon.  A.  R.  Patrick, 
minister  of  Economic  Affairs  and  Hon.  James  Hartley,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  have  campus  expansion  plans  explained  to  them  by  Arthur  Arnold, 
deputy  minister  of  Public  Works. 

these  two  buildings.  Accommodation  for  Physical  Education,  a  demon- 
stration school,  and  living  quarters  for  students  and  staff  are  also  envisaged 
at  an  early  date. 

Since  it  first  opened  its  doors  in  1908  the  University  has  conferred 
degrees  on  over  18,000  students.  The  number  graduating  each  year  will 
increase  rapidly  in  the  years  to  come  with  an  increasing  proportion  obtaining 
advanced  degrees,  including  the  Doctorate  of  Philosophy.  Research,  which 
has  already  played  an  important  part  in  the  activities  of  the  staff,  will  be 
still  further  stressed. 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of  science  and  of  society  the 
University's  role  in  higher  education  will  continue  to  grow  in  size  and 
importance.  The  second  fifty  years  of  its  history  will  be  dedicated  to 
fulfilling  this  role.  • 


Over  200  Briefs 
Being  Studied 
By  Commission 

Alberta  has  experienced  marked  social  and 
economic  changes  during  the  more  than  two 
decades  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Legislative 
Committee  presented  its  report  on  educational 
services  within  the  province  in  1935.  Following 
that  report,  impressive  changes  were  made  in 
many  phases  of  our  educational  system,  especially 
with  respect  to  administrative  organization  and 
the  curriculum.  Although  continuous  adjust- 
ments have  been  made  as  the  need  became 
apparent,  it  seemed  desirable  that  an  inquiry 
into  educational  practices  in  Alberta  should  be 
made  to  assess  their  adequacy  for  present 
conditions. 

On  December  31,  1957,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council  appointed  Senator  Donald 
Cameron,  Chairman;  Mrs.  D.  A.  Hansen;  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Taylor;  Mr.  J.  S.  Cormack,  Q.C.,  Mr.  N. 
W.  Douglas;  and  Dr.  G.  L.  Mowat  as  commiss- 
ioners, to  make  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  system  of  the  province,  w4th  particular 


attention  to  programs  of  study  and  pupil  achieve- 
ment. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  inquiry  were 
broadly  based,  placing  on  the  Commission  the 
responsibility  of  studying  the  aims  and  objectives 
essential  to  maintain  a  proper  and  adequate 
educational  program.  The  commissioners  were 
directed  to  inquire  into  such  matters  as  curricular 
programs,  the  attainment  of  school  pupils,  the 
extent  of  and  need  for  special  services,  types  of 
school  organization,  physical  facilities,  the  qual- 
ity and  supply  of  teachers,  the  relationship  of  the 
educational  system  to  the  requirements  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  economics  of  education. 

In  pursuing  their  work,  varied  procedures 
have  been  used,  including  study  of  briefs  sub- 
mitted by  interested  parties;  public  hearings;  a 
survey  of  pertinent  educational  literature;  re- 
search reports  from  Canada,  the  U.S.A.,  Great 
Britain,  Europe,  and  other  nations;  major 
research  projects  underttiken  at  the  direction  of 
the  Commission;  a  limited  amount  of  travel  to 
see  at  first  hand  our  own  and  other  school 
systems  in  operation;  and  a  series  of  consulations 
with  professional  and  lay  persons. 

That  education  is  of  prime  interest  to  citizens 
of  this  province  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  two  hundred  briefs  and  submissions  were 
received  and  well-attended  public  hearings  were 


held  in  twenty  centers  within  the  province.  In 
Edmonton  alone,  six  weeks  of  continuous  sittings 
were  required  to  hear  the  briefs  submitted. 

Research  undertaken  by  the  Commission  in- 
cludes, among  other  topics,  studies  of  the  Alberta 
teaching  staff;  achievement  and  retention  of 
Alberta  high  school  students;  the  population  and 
economic  structure  of  Alberta  as  they  impinge 
on  education;  examination  policies  in  Alberta; 
and  a  study  of  comparative  standards. 

Distinguished  persons  were  brought  to 
Alberta  from  many  parts  of  Canada.  At  meetings 
held  in  Banff,  the  Cameron  Commission  received 
advice  and  information  from  the  Royal  Com- 
missions on  Education  of  British  Columbia  and 
Manitoba,  from  business  organizations,  individ- 
uals, teachers.  University  of  Alberta  professors, 
and  Department  of  Education  officials. 
Later,  other  consultants  were  invited  to  meet  with 
the  Commission,  including  outstanding  educators 
from  other  countries,  and  a  number  of  teachers 
who  have  recently  returned  to  Alberta  after 
practicing  their  profession  in  other  lands. 

During  the  past  months  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion has  completed  important  stages  of  its  assign- 
ment, but  much  remains  to  be  done.  Since  study 
by  the  Commission  is  still  underway,  there  is  as 
vet  no  indication  concerning  the  date  on  which 
the  report  will  be  ready  for  submission.  • 
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Claim  Many  Advantages  for  Centralized  Schools 
As  Rural   Population   Drops  and  Urban  Increases 


Centralized  schools  require  extensive  transportation  facilities.  This  fine  school  building 
serves  pupils  from  a  wide  area  who  are  brought  in  daily  by  the  familiar  yellow  busses. 

NOTHING  illustrates  more  dramatically  the  impact  of  school  centralization  in  Alberta  than  the 
fate  of  the  rural  school.  In  1935,  when  each  school  district  had  its  own  board  and  there  were 
no  divisions  or  counties,  2,934  of  Alberta's  5,815  classrooms  were  in  one-room  schools  —  over 
fifty  percent.  Five  years  later,  in  1940,  the  figures  were  substantially  the  same  —  3,004  out  of 
6,180,  or  48.7%.  But  soon  thereafter,  the  effects  of  World  War  II  began  to  appear  in  these 
schools.  Young  men,  and  women  too,  left  their  positions  as  teachers  and  entered  the  armed 
services  or  war  industry.  It  became  increasingly  difficult  to  find  teachers,  and  those  who  entered 
or  remained  in  the  profession  preferred  graded  schools  in  towns  and  cities  to  ungraded  schools  in 
the  country.  Since  it  proved  exceedingly  difficult  to  persuade  teachers  to  go  to  the  pupils,  school 
boards  took  the  pupils  to  the  teachers.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  more  than  a  thousand  one-room 
schools  had  been  closed.   From  1945  to  1957,   


latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available, 
another  fifteen  hundred  such  classrooms  were 
closed.  On  June  30,  1957,  512  of  Alberta's  8,267 
classrooms  were  found  in  ungraded  schools.  From 
1935  the  proportion  had  dropped  from  50.4% 
to  6.2%.  And  as  ungraded  classrooms  are  typi- 
cally light  in  enrolment,  usually  under  twent)' 
pupils,  today  less  than  five  percent  of  our 
children  attend  them. 

Such  centralization  of  instruction  has  become 
possible  because  the  little  local  district  has  been 
superseded  by  the  large  unit,  the  school  division 
or  county  Such  an  organization  can  have 
the  legal  power  to  collect  children  from  two 
or  three  or  a  dozen  districts  and  take  them  to  a 
central  point.  But  more  than  a  legal  organization 
was  needed.  Roads  were  needed,  and  busses  to 
operate  over  them. 

Gradually  both  buses  and  roads  were 
acquired.  In  general,  the  development  of  con- 
veyance systems  has  proceeded  from  south  to 
north  and  from  east  to  west  across  the  province. 

Growth  in  school  conveyance  systems  is  in- 
dicated in  the  following  table: 

PUPIL  CONVEYANCE  IN  ALBERTA 


1947 

1956 

Daily  Run  (Miles) 

29,718 

113,065 

Daily  Max  No. 

15,787 

66,823 

Total  Cost 

$1,091,003 

$6,478,981 

No.  of  Vehicles 

Publicly  Owned 

137 

718 

Contract  Vehicles 

559 

1,436 

697 

2,154 

Large  school  systems,  such  as  counties,  divis- 
ions, and  consolidated  districts,  find  that  con- 
veyance costs  are  second  onlv  to  instructional 
expenses  in  their  budget.  In  1957,  20.6c  of  each 
dollar  expended  went  for  such  services,  as  com- 
pared with  52c  for  instruction.  12.3c  for  school 
maintenance,  and  11.1c  for  buildings.  Individual 
districts,  on  the  other  hand,  spent  only  7/lOc  for 
conveyance,  with  62.9c  for  instruction,  15.8c 
for  school  maintenance,  and  17.2c  for  school 
buildings. 

Centralization  of  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  sei-vices  in  Alberta  is  virtually  complete. 
There  are  few  one-room  schools  left  in  operation. 

It  is  probable  that  centralization  at  senior 
high  school  levels  will  continue.  Advantages 
claimed  for  such  centralization  include: 
better  library  and  other  facilities  for  teaching 
such  subjects  as  science,  physical  education,  home 
economics,  industrial  arts,  business  education 
courses;  wider  range  of  subjects  available  to 
students;  more  instructional  time  per  subject; 
more  highly  qualified  and  specialized  teachers 
with  resulting  better  instruction;  more  competi- 
tion among  brighter  students;  more  opportunities 
for  special  programs  for  both  bright  and  dull 
students;  richer  extra-curricular  programs;  more 
and  better  student-counselling  programs;  greater 
understanding  between  rural  and  urban  children. 

Centralization  to  realize  such  benefits  has  long 
been  sought  in  Alberta.  The  first  method  of 
achieving  it  was  through  the  consolidated  school 
district,  most  of  which  were  established  between 
1914  and  1922.  Such  districts  conveyed  all 
students,  including  high  school,  to  one  centre. 
Later  the  rural  high  school  district  found  favor. 
In  this  organization,  elementary  pupils  continued 


to  attend  their  own  institutions,  while  secondary 
students  found  their  own  way  to  a  central  school. 
With  the  advent  of  the  divisions,  dormitories 
were  established.  By  1946  there  were  thirty  such 
institutions  housing  nearly  eleven  hundred 
students.  Now  the  number  has  dropped  to  four, 
catering  to  205  boys  and  girls,  and  of  these,  two- 
thirds  are  in  one  dormitory.  Today,  few  pupils 
have  to  live  away  from  home  to  obtain  their 
high  school  education.  As  in  the  days  of  the 
consolidated  district,  they  are  conveyed  at  the 
school  board's  expense.  The  wheel  has  come  full 
circle.  • 

Texts  Available 
At  Low  Cost 
By  Rental  Plan 

The  school  textbook  rental  plan  illustrates 
the  co-operative  efforts  of  central  government 
and  locally  elected  authorities  on  behalf  of  educa- 
tion in  Alberta.  Textbook  rental  is  instituted  and 
operated  by  school  boards  at  their  discretion,  but 
with  assistance  from  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  two  chief  factors  leading  to  the  institu- 
tion of  textbook  rental  plans  were  (1)  the  con- 
siderable cost  of  books  to  the  individual  parent, 
and  (2)  problem  of  having  books  on  hand  the 
opening  day  of  school. 

The  plan  was  adopted  experimentally  by 
twenty-five  school  systems  during  the  four-year 
period  beginning  with  the  school  year  1952-53. 
Beginning  with  the  1957-58  school  year,  the  De- 
partment of  Education  made  the  Textbook  Rental 
Plan  available  to  all  public  and  separate  school 
systems  in  the  Province. 

A  school  board  is  granted  a  40%  discount  on 
textbooks  providing  the  books  are  supplied  to 
pupils  free  of  charge,  or  on  a  rental  basis  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  net  cost  of  the 
books  to  the  board  including  handling  costs. 

On  the  average,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a 
textbook  should  serve  for  three  years.  Rental  rates 
are  usually  set  with  the  three-year  period  in  mind. 

During  the  organization  period  of  a  rental 
plan,  when  the  greatest  amount  of  school  book 
stock  must  be  purchased,  special  credit  terms  are 
made  available.  Payment  for  books  purchased  dur- 
ing the  period  June  to  October  inclusive  is  made 
in  three  equal  instalments  over  a  period  of  tliree 
years.  Subsequent  orders  are  subject  to  full  pay- 
ment in  60  days  although  the  discount  of  40% 
still  applies. 

The  establishing  of  rental  rates,  selection  of 
books  to  be  used  in  each  grade,  collection  of  rental 
fees,  and  the  method  of  distribution  of  texts  are 
the  responsibility  of  each  individual  school  board. 

The  School  Book  Branch  received  a  subsidy 
from  the  Government  of  $300,492.77  to  cover 
the  extra  discount  made  available  under  the 
scheme  during  the  first  year,  1957-58.  The  sub- 
sidy for  the  current  school  year  will  be  less  be- 
cause of  heavy  purchases  in  1957-58,  but  will 
rise  again  as  school  populations  expand  and  books 
have  to  be  replaced. 

In  1958-59  there  are  54  school  divisions  and 
79  school  districts  operating  the  plan  affecting 
approximately  200,000  students,  which  comprises 
aljout  80%  of  the  Alberta  school  population.  • 
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Technical  and  Art  Training  Given 
At  Well  Equipped  Calgary  School 


An  aerial  view  of  a  portion  of  the  campus  of  the  Calgary  School  of  Technology  and  Art, 
showing  many  of  the  buildings  offering  specialized  instruction. 

The  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  located  on  Calgary's  North  Hill,  renders  valu- 
able services  to  thousands  of  Canadians  as  well  as  to  a  number  of  young  adults  from  other 
countries.  Operating  under  the  Alberta  Department  of  Educatoin,  the  Institute  offers  training 
through  day,  evening,  and  correspondence  courses. 

Day  courses  are  conducted  in  each  of  the  technician,  cultural,  trade  training,  and  industrial 
arts  divisions.  The  technician  division  offers  two-and  three-year  terminal  courses  at  the  post-high 
school  level.  Graduates  become  employed  in  semi-   


professional  positions  in  industry,  as  junior  en- 
gineers, engineering  assistants,  engineering  aides, 
and  technicians. 

Junior  engineering  courses  are  given  in  aero- 
nautical engineering,  architectural  technology, 
and  land  surveying  technology.  Technician  courses 
are  given  in  the  fields  of  industry  laboratory, 
radio  and  electronics,  agricultural  mechanics,  air- 
craft maintenance,  automotive  service,  clothing 
and  design,  commercial  wireless  operating,  build- 
ing construction,  drafting,  industrial  electricity 
and  mechanical  technology.  For  most  of  these 
courses  the  education  pre-requisites  are  67  high 
school  credits  and  for  others  they  are  100  credits. 

There  are  no  specified  educational  prerequi- 
sites for  applicants  in  the  cultural  division.  The 
areas  of  training  include  general  art,  applied  art 
and  general  crafts,  advanced  commercial  art, 
advanced  fine  art,  pottery  and  ceramics,  and  in- 
dustrial design.  Graduates  find  interesting  work 
in  both  the  cultural  and  industrial  fields  of  em- 
ployment. 

Trade  training  is  offered  in  diesel  mechanics, 
food  service  management,  refrigeration  and  appli- 
ance servicing,  tractor  overhaul,  and  welding.  The 
Institute,  in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of 
Industries  and  Labour,  also  provides  trade  train- 
ing for  apprentices  in  the  designated  trades. 

Students  working  toward  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Education  in  Industrial  Arts,  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  take  a  number  of  industrial 
arts  courses  at  the  Technical  Institute. 

The  Institute  also  provides  an  elaborate  pro- 
gram of  evening  classes  for  adults  residing  in  Cal- 
gary and  surrounding  areas.  Some  of  the  evening 
class  students  are  learning  new  vocations;  others 
are  improving  themselves  in  their  present  voca- 
tions; still  others  are  training  to  improve  their 
use  of  leisure  time.  This  year,  over  two  thousand 
men  and  women  are  taking  advantage  of  one  or 
more  of  the  sixty  courses  offered. 

The  Institute's  Correspondence  Department 
offers  correspondence  courses  in  power  plant 
engineering  (first,  second,  third  and  fourth  class) 
and  practical  mathematics  applicable  to  all  tech- 
nical trades.  Reading  courses  are  available  for 
coal  mining  (first,  second  and  third  class),  strip 
mining,  and  mine  surveving.  The  home-studv 
courses  aim  to  assist  steam  engineers  and  coal 
miners  in  preparing  for  government  examinations 
of  competency. 


Junior  College 
At  Lethbridge 
First  of  Kind 

In  Alberta's  bustling  biggest  little  city,  Leth- 
bridge, an  educational  infant  was  born  during 
1957,  and  so  far  is  manifesting  good  health  and 
growth.  This  is  the  Lethbridge  Junior  College, 
operated  by  a  College  Board  which  is  supported 
by  the  two  school  boards  of  the  City  and  those  of 
several  adjacent  school  divisions. 

While  some  private  institutions  use  the  name 
junior  college,  the  Lethbridge  one  is  the  first  to 
be  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Public  Junior  Colleges  Act.  Such  an  institution  is 
governed  bv  a  publicly  chosen  bodv;  it  receives 
local  tax  support  and  provincial  gi-ants.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  public  education  system  which  includes  the 
schools  and  the  University  of  Alberta.  Under  the 
Act  junior  colleges  may  be  operated  in  any  part 
of  Alberta  where  conditions  are  favorable  and  the 
local  school  authorities  wish  to  initiate  and  sup- 
port such  an  institution. 

While  each  junior  college  may  develop  its  own 
pattern  of  courses  with  some  degree  of  freedom, 
it  is  anticipated  that  its  program  might  have  three 
aspects.  One  of  these  would  be  junior  university 
courses  which  would  operate  in  very  close  associ- 
ation with  the  University  of  Alberta,  the  students 
being  able  to  transfer  to  the  University  with  a 
year's  standing  obtained  while  thev  continued  to 
live  at  or  near  home.  At  Lethbridge  students  may 
take  a  first  year  in  Arts  and  Science,  which  also 
serves  as  the  first  university  year  in  such  courses 
as  Law,  Medicine  and  Dentistry.  They  may  also 
take  a  combination  of  courses  which  gives  stand- 
ing equivalent  to  the  first  year  of  a  Bachelor  of 
Education  degree. 

The  second  type  of  courses  which  may  be 
offered  by  a  junior  college  are  those  which  pro- 
vide immediate  vocational  training,  whether  in 
commerciel  fields,  in  shop  work,  in  specialized 
branches  of  agriculture,  in  service  occupations, 
in  fact  anything  for  which  a  need  exists  in  the 
immediate  community. 


Correspondence 
Lessons  Teach 
Isolated  Pupils 

Throughout  the  Pro\ince  of  Alberta  there 
are  hundreds  of  children  and  young  people 
who  cannot  attend  school.  Some  live  in  un- 
-organized  areas  where  there  are  no  schools; 
others  live  too  far  from  a  school  or  a  bus  route; 
some  are  incapacitated  and  unable  to  go  to 
school;  others  are  in  hospitals  or  sanatoria;  still 
others  are  living  in  trailers  and  moving  frequently 
when  their  fathers'  work  requires  changes  of 
location  to  be  made.  To  all  of  these  the  Cones- 
pondence  School  Branch  provides  excellent 
educational  opportunities. 

The  Branch  also  sends  lessons  to  children  in 
more  distant  parts.  It  co-operates  with  the 
Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National 
Resources  and  provides  courses  requested  for 
children  in  remote  areas  of  the  North  West 
Territories.  It  helps  children  of  business  men 
and  missionaries  whose  permanent  residence  is 
in  Alberta,  and  who  for  a  time,  are  residing  in 
distant  lands  such  as  Mexico,  Bolivia,  Columbia, 
Gold  Coast  and  Haiti. 

Since  its  inception  in  1923  the  School  has 
given  instructional  services  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  children  in  the  elementary  grades.  Many 
enrollees  are  at  the  junior  high  school  level,  and 
from  year  to  year  hundreds  of  students  have  pre- 
pared themselves  by  correspondence  to  write  the 
Grade  IX  examinations  successfully.  Nearly  every 
year  some  correspondence  student  wins  the 
Governor  General's  medal  for  the  highest  standing 
in  some  part  of  the  Province. 

Some  are  youths  who  regret  that  they  left 
school  when  they  did;  others  are  new  Canadians 
who  are  seeking  to  improve  their  academic 
qualifications;  a  few  others  are  detained  in  one 
institution  or  another  and  wish  to  use  their 
spare  time  to  advantage. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  the  Corres- 
pondence School  Branch  has  also  provided 
educational  services  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  people  and  adults  who  wished  to  take 
courses  at  the  senior  high  school  level.  Manv 
students  attending  small  high  schools  find  it 
impossible  to  obtain  classroom  instruction  in  some 
subject  of  their  choice.  These  supplement  their 
school  programs  with  a  course  or  two  by  corres- 
pondence. Thousands  of  others  —  men  on  the 
DEW  line,  miners  in  the  North  West  Territories, 
Mounties  in  far  distant  parts  of  Canada,  students 
who  are  travelling  or  residing  temporarily  in  far 
away  lands,  members  of  the  armed  forces  —  all 
enjoy  the  services  of  the  Branch. 

An  increasingly  large  percentage  of  the 
students  enrolled  are  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty  who  wish  to  improve 
their  academic  standings.  Many  of  this  whole 
group  are  seeking  to  meet  university  matriculation 
requirements.  Hundreds  of  these,  having  reached 
their  immediate  goal,  have  entered  university 
and  continued  their  studies  with  distinction. 

This  year,  536  elementary  grades  students 
are  enrolled;  691  students  in  grades  seven  to 
nine,  and  5328  senior  high  school  students.  The 
classes  for  these  students  are  handled  bv  79 
qualified  instructors.  • 

Thirdly,  a  junior  college  may  provide  services 
to  adults,  short  courses,  institutes,  evening  classes, 
cultiu-al  classes;  again,  anything  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  community. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  predict  the  extent  of 
public  junior  college  development  in  Alberta,  or 
even  the  final  character  of  the  Lethbridge  college, 
it  is  perhaps  not  untoward  to  observe  that  the  size 
of  that  institution  and  the  extent  of  its  offerings 
were  no  less  than  those  of  the  University  of 
Alberta  when  it  first  opened  its  doors.  • 
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Vocational  Training  Schools  Help 
Develop  New  Skills,  Vocations 


The  Vocational  Education  Branch  is  also 
known  as  Canadian  Vocational  Training,  a  de- 
signation taken  from  its  federal  counterpart  in  the 
Department  of  Labour.  Canadian  Vocational 
Training  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
federal-provincial  vocational  training  agreements 
which  provide  federal  assistance  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement of  approved  capital  and  operating 
expenditures. 

In  general,  the  agreements  provide  for  fifty 
percent  federal  participation  in  the  cost  of  train- 
ing apprentices,  unemployed  persons,  disabled 
persons,  agricultural  workers,  and  supervisory 
personnel.  In  addition  the  branch  administers  the 
Students  Assistance  Act,  and  the  Education  of 
Servicemen's  Children  Act. 

The  branch  has  become  a  service  and  co- 
ordinating organization,  offering  vocational 
training  service  to  any  government  department. 
It  has  fallen  naturally  into  this  role  since  its  early 
inception  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  youth 
training  programs  during  the  depression,  war 
emergency  training,  and  subsequently,  veteran 
rehabilitation  training. 

At  the  present  time  apprentices  are  trained  for 
the  Department  of  Industries  and  Labour,  dis- 
abled persons  for  the  Department  of  Welfare,  and 
agricultural  workers  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Mechanics  are  trained  for  the  Canadian 
Army,  and  supervisory  personnel  for  industry  and 
commerce. 


The  branch  operates  two  schools,  a  commer- 
cial school  in  Edmonton,  and  an  apprentice 
training  centre  in  Calgary. 

Persons  trained  in  the  1957-58  fisical  year 


include  the  following: 

Apprentices   3,585 

(Including    Institute  enrolments) 

Unemployed    485 

Disabled  persons   51 

Agricultural  workers    1,314 

Mechanics    100 

(Canadian  Army) 

Supervisory  Training  362 


5,897 

Apprentices  in  all  of  the  trades  designated 
under  the  Apprenticeship  Act,  including  the 
building  trades,  motor  vehicle  repair,  auto  body 
repair,  welding,  refrigeration,  etc.,  are  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Education,  normally  for 
six  weeks'  training,  in  each  of  the  four  years  of 
apprenticeship.  Transportation  to  the  place  of 
training,  free  tuition  and  supplies,  and  subsistence 
allowances  are  provided.  Only  indentured 
apprentices  are  eligible  for  this  training. 

Unemployed  persons  are  trained  in  established 
classes  in  private  schools  and  government 
operated  institutions.  An  exception  is  pipeline 
welding  for  which  special  classes  are  organized 


each  winter,  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demand 
created  by  the  development  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. Unemployed  women  mav  be  trained  as 
nursing  aides  by  the  Department  of  Health  under 
these  provisions,  without  the  usual  conditions  of 
eligibility,  namely  an  employment  record,  and 
financial  need.  A  young  mother  who  has  lost 
her  husband,  and  requires  training  to  fit  herself 
for  gainful  employment  is  a  good  example  of  the 
type  of  person  who  may  be  assisted.  Application 
for  training  is  made  to  local  National  Employ- 
ment Service  offices. 

Disabled  persons  may  be  trained  in  any 
occupation  in  schools  within  or  outside  the 
province,  and  if  school  training  is  not  available, 
by  the  employer  under  a  training  contract.  Dis- 
abled persons  have  been  trained  in  such  diversi- 
fied occupations  as  watch  repair,  shoe  repair, 
seed  analysis,  and  linotype  operating.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  rehabilitation  training  is 
good  business  inasmuch  as  it  returns  such  per- 
sons to  self-supporting  basis,  and  changes  their 
status  from  a  public  liability  to  an  asset  in  terms 
of  contribution  to  productivity  and  income  tax 
returns.  Disabled  persons  are  trained  on  referral 
from  the  Co-ordinator  of  Rehabilitation,  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare. 

Agricultural  workers  are  trained  in  short 
courses  in  welding,  rural  electrification  and  dairy- 
ing, in  co-operation  with  the  External  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Supervisory  training  uses  the  conference 
method  to  instruct  the  foremen  and  supervisors  of 
commerce  and  industry,  in  the  development  of 
training  programs  for  increased  productivity 
through  job  training,  job  methods,  job  safety  and 
job  relations.  • 


Nation's  Leading  Adult  Education 
Centre  At  Unique  Banff  School 


Winter  and  snininci.,  I  he  tlanjl  Sclioul  oj  Fine  Arts  is  the  source  of  leiiriuna:  and  instruction 
for  a  wide  variety  uf  courses.   A  few  of  the  residences  are  seen  here  as  students  walk  to  class. 


The  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts,  established  by 
the  University  of  Alberta  in  1933,  started  as  a 
School  in  the  Arts  related  to  the  Theatre.  Since 
that  time,  it  has  grown  steadily  until  today  it 
offers  a  wide  selection  of  courses  in  theatre, 
ballet,  opera,  choral,  music,  pianoforte,  strings, 
painting,  playwriting,  short  story  and  radio 
writing.      Courses     in     weaving     and  design. 


modelling  and  pottery,  interior  decorating, 
oral  French  and  photography  are  also  offered. 

Each  year,  some  600  or  more  students  from 
all  over  Cariada,  the  United  States  and  various 
countries  abroad,  attend  courses  which  may  be 
taken  for  university  credits  or  Banff  School 
Certificates.  Many  take  the  courses  for  their  own 
recreation  and  pleasure  and  students  vary  in  age 


from  children  in  the  ballet  classes  to  grand- 
mothers taking  painting  or  short  story.  Each  per- 
son has  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  subject 
of  his  choice  under  one  or  more  of  a  staff  of  50 
instructors  assembled  from  all  over  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

The  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts  has  grown  over 
the  years  into  one  of  the  leading  Adult  Education 
centres  in  America.  In  the  current  year,  some 
70  organizations  and  groups,  and  over  7000 
people  have  attended  schools,  short  courses  and 
conferences  on  the  Banff  Campus.  The  courses 
vary  from  a  master  class  in  piano  to  courses  in 
business  administration  and  training  programs 
for  roughnecks  in  the  oil  industry.  Groups  of 
business  men,  church  groups  of  all  denominations, 
teachers,  home  and  school  organizations,  insur- 
ance companies  and  others,  all  take  advantage  of 
the  facilities  of  the  Banff  School  to  develop  the 
skills,  and  provide  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
effective  participation  in  the  life  of  the  modem 
communitv.  In  recognition  of  the  School's  role 
in  adult  education  in  Canada,  it  was  awarded  the 
Henrv  Marshall  Torv  Award  bv  the  Canadian 
Association  for  Adult  Education  in  1951. 

While  the  demands  on  the  facilities  of  the 
School  have  continued  to  grow  rapidlv,  the 
position  it  holds  in  the  Canadian  educational 
scene  has  been  recognized  bv  individuals,  busi- 
ness organizations  and  governments  to  the  extent 
that  since  1946,  gifts  in  cash,  land  and-or  equip- 
ment in  excess  of  two  and  one  half  million  dollars 
have  been  contributed.  On  Januarv  1,  1959,  a 
new  wing  to  the  Administration  Building  costing 
$550,000  will  be  completed.  This  monev  has 
been  contributed  by  the  University,  the  Provin- 
cial Government  and  the  Canada  Council.  The 
result  of  these  contributions  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  adult  education  centres  to  be  found  any- 
where with  dining  rooms,  classrooms  and  studios, 
sleeping  accommodation  and  auditorium  facil- 
ities, for  from  300  to  500  people  at  a  time. 

The  University  of  Alberta  is  happy  to  wel- 
come to  its  third  campus  at  Banff  individuals, 
groups  and  community  organizations  who  may 
wish  to  continue  their  education  for  a  few  days 
or  a  few  weeks  in  an  atmosphere  and  setting 
with  few  equals  anywhere. 
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Composite  High  School  Offers  Opportunity 
For  Students   of  All   Abilities,  Inclinations 


"^^l  HAT  exactly  is  a  composite  high  school  ? 

The  term  "composite"  means  many  things  to 
call  its  local  high  school  "composite"  it  may  ce 
righted.    Nonetheless,   in  order  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  school,  this  article  will  limit 
the  use  of  the  title  by  these  requirements: 
Several  Routes 

First,  in  Alberta,  a  composite  high  school  is  a 
large  school.  Enrolments  may  range  from  seven 
to  fifteen  hundred  students  in  Grades  X,  XI  and 
XII.  Teaching  staffs  sometime  reach  as  many 
as  seventy  people.  Second,  the  composite  school 
provides  several  routes  through  high  school.  A 
student  may  proceed  by  any  one  of  four  different 
programs  leading  to  a  high  school  diploma.  This 
means  the  offering  of  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Most  composite  high  schools  teach  a  minimum 
of  seventy-five  different  courses  throughout  the 
three  high  school  grades. 

These  requirements,  of  course,  severely  limit 
the  use  of  the  term.  Size  alone  does  not 
make  a  high  school  composite.  Large  enrolments 
are  necessary,  however,  to  justify  the  costs  of 
the  many  services  which  the  composite  high 
school  provides. 

Not  more  than  nine  high  schools  in  the 
province  may  be  considered  composite.  These 
are  located  in  the  five  cities  of  Calgary,  Edmon- 
ton, Lethbridge,  Medicine  Hat  and  Red  Deer. 
This  makes  the  composite  high  school  typically 
urban  in  its  setting  and  student  clientelle. 
Important  Minority 

Despite  the  fact  that  composite  schools  are 
only  nine  of  some  five  hundred  high  schools  in 
the  province,  they  are  nonetheless  extremely 
important.  The  sheer  numbers  of  their  students 
make  them  so.  At  least  a  third  of  the  provincial 
high  school  population  is  enrolled  in  these  nine 
composite  schools. 

Their  influence,  however,  is  more  than 
quantitative.  The  composite  high  school  actually 
represents  the  full  attainment  of  the  Alberta  high 
school  curriculum.  Through  its  four  programs 
the  composite  school  tries  to  serve  all  who  enter 
high  school.  Fifty  years  ago  only  a  trickle  of 
students  sought  a  high  school  education.  Today 
the  trickle  has  become  a  flood.  The  modern  high 
school  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  educating 
all  types;  the  bright,  the  average,  the  below 
average;  those  interested  and  those  disinterested; 
the  bookish  and  the  mechanically  apt,  the  talent- 
ed and  the  mediocre. 

Typical  High  School 

The  composite  high  school  in  Alberta— known 
as  the  comprehensive  high  school  in  England  and 
the  United  States  —  is  the  organization  devised 
to  educate  all  who  crowd  into  modern  classrooms. 
It  can  be  regarded  as  the  typical  high  school  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

The  nine  composite  high  schools  of  Alberta 
stand  as  symbols  of  completeness  in  growth.  All 
other  high  schools  in  the  province  move  towards 
a  similar  composite  status  as  they  increase  in  size. 
Some,  as  Taber  and  Cardston  in  the  south,  or 
Grande  Prairie  in  the  north,  schools  between 
three  to  five  hundred  pupils,  are  within  striking 
distance  of  composite  stature.  Dozens  of  small 
high  schools,  however,  will  continue  to  provide 
one  route  only  to  the  achievement  of  the  high 
school  diploma! 

The  Four  Programs 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  four  programs  or 
routes  provided  by  the  fully  composite  school. 
Each  of  these  programs  in  the  past  has  been  the 
particular  concern  of  a  special  purpose  high 
school.  Each  program  carries  with  it  the  practices 
and  traditions  of  its  particular  background.  The 
composite  school  thus  faces  the  task  of  fitting 
these  traditions  into  a  new  type  of  school 
organization. 


many  people.  If  an  Alberta  community  wishes  to 
rtainly  do  so.  The  name  has  not  yet  been  copy- 

The  most  popular  program  in  Alberta  high 
schools  is  the  matriculation  or  university- 
entrance  program.  Every  high  school  in  the 
province,  composite  or  otherwise,  provides  this 
traditional  route  through  high  school.  Actually 
the  matriculation  program  has  changed  very  little 
over  the  past  fifty  years.  Students  are  still  re- 
quired to  take  for  three  years,  English,  social 
studies,  mathematics,  science  and  foreign 
language. 

Limited  Choice 

Many  believe  that  the  university-bound  stu- 
dent in  the  composite  school  can  select  widely 
from  the  great  range  of  courses  available.  This 
is  not  the  case.  A  student  following  the  matricu- 
lation program  may  take  two  or  three  courses 
other  than  those  mentioned  above  during  his 
three  years  of  high  school.  It  is  highly  unlikely, 
however,  that  he  will  make  much  use  of  the 
well-equipped  shops,  the  business  education 
machines  or  the  facilities  available  for  music, 
drama  and  art. 

The  majority  of  students  in  composite  schools 
(over  60%)  start  out  in  the  matriculation  program. 
Teachers,  students  and  parents,  all  seem  to  con- 
sider it  the  most  important  of  the  four  programs. 
Many  casualties,  however,  occur  along  the  route. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  those  beginning  school, 
in  fact  not  more  than  seven  per  cent,  reach  the 
final  matriculation  goal.  To  succeed  in  this  pro- 
gram a  student  needs  to  be  in  the  top  quarter 
of  his  Grade  IX  class.  In  addition  he  must  work 
steadily  and  persistently  throughout  his  high 
school  years. 

A  second  program  offered  bv  the  composite 
high  school  is  the  commercial  or  business  educa- 
tion route.  This  includes  special  training  in  such 
skills  as  typing,  shorthand,  bookkeeping.  The 
program  may  include,  as  well,  general  information 
courses  which  give  the  student  some  understand- 
ing of  the  business  world. 

Third  Route 

While  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  students  in 
composite  high  schools,  and  those  mainlv  girls, 
select  this  route,  it  is  nonetheless  a  popular  and 
useful  program.  Many  secure  employment 
directly  after  they  leave  high  school.  Students 
see  immediate  returns  for  their  efforts  and  are 
thus  prepared  to  work  harder. 


A  tliird  route  to  the  high  sdiool  diploinw  is 
known  as  the  technical  program.  In  this  picj<^rain 
the  student  takes,  in  addition  tu  the  basic  coinscs 
of  English  and  social  studies,  several  sLop  cnniscs 
during  his  three  high  school  \'ears.  l  licsc  iiia\ 
include  electricity,  metal  work,  woodwork  and 
automotives. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  sludcnls  (less  than 
15%)  follow  the  full  tecliniral  r,.ulc.     rlmsc  ulio 
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do  may  enter  the  upp 

various  trades.  Most,  Iiowcm a.  m  <  L  < mplM  im-nt 
in  jobs  which  require  onh  a  limiird  Lmiw  i,  . I^.- 
of  tools. 

Finally  the  composite  school  offers  a  general 
non-vocational  program  leading  to  the  high  school 
diploma.  This  is  the  most  varied  of  all  fom 
programs.  Many  who  fail  in  the  matriculation 
program  end  up  in  the  general  route.  Only  a  few 
elect  the  general  program  at  the  beginning  of 
their  high  school  career. 

The  general  program  was  developed  for  those 
who  were  not  capable  students  or  who  had  no 
special  interests.  Since  it  does  not  lead  to  further 
schooling  beyond  high  school  it  is  the  least  pop- 
ular of  all  programs.  Students  rareh'  choose  this 
program  —  they  slide  into  it. 

Special  Problems 

The  composite  high  school  is  a  \'oung 
organization.  While  the  first  of  its  kind  was 
developed  in  Calgar\'  during  the  thirties,  the 
others  are  not  vet  ten  years  old.  The  school 
has  had,  as  yet,  little  time  to  achieve  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended.  It  has  not  yet  solved 
all  the  problems  created  by  its  organization. 

What  are  these  problems  ?  Teachers  in 
composite  schools  say  far  too  many  students 
attempt  the  matriculation  program.  According  to 
them,  it  would  be  better  for  numbers  of  students 
to  elect  courses  in  keeping  with  their  abilities. 

A  second  and  related  problem  is  to  give  all 
programs  equal  prestige.  The  technical  and 
general  programs  need  to  gain  status  within  the 
school.  The  composite  school  still  tends  to  carry 
on  as  an  academic  school  with  some  added 
services. 

Finally  the  typical  composite  high  school 
needs  to  develop  new  and  unique  traditions. 
Presently  it  is  struggling  to  fuse  the  varied 
traditions  it  has  inherited  from  its  predecessors, 
the  special  purpose  high  schools.  It  needs  to  see 
its  full  responsibilities  to  the  total  high  school 
population.  It  needs  to  exploit  to  the  advantage 
of  all  students  the  rich  and  varied  curriculum  it 
is  privileged  to  offer.  • 


A  wide  variety  of  courses  are  offered  m  .dU>crta\s  schools,  one  of  the  most  popular 

being  Home  Economics  for  girls.  Here  is  a  corner  of  a  sewing  room  where  girls  are  receiving 
instruction  in  dressmaking. 
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Physically   Handicapped  Not  Forgotten  by  Education 


The  Alberta  School  for  the  Deaf  is  now  in  its 
third  year  of  operation.  Located  in  Edmonton, 
this  modern  residential  school  was  built  to  offer 
programs  in  academic  and  vocational  studies  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen 
years.  There  are  77  boys  and  61  girls  attending 
at  present.  From  preparatory  classes  through 
Grade  IX,  and  prevocationally  in  classes  in  home 
economics,  woodworking,  simple  building  con- 
struction, typewriting,  book-keeping  and  office 
practice,  the  pupils  find  a  full  and  challenging 
day.  A  full  physical  education  and  recreational 
program  is  carried  on.  The  boys'  softball  team 
won  the  city  championship  in  its  league  last 
June.  Three  pupils  passed  their  Grade  IX  exam- 
inations at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  all 
continuing  this  year  in  high  school. 

Alberta  blind  children  are  placed  in  residen- 
tial schools  in  other  provinces  which  provide  the 
needed  special  facilities  and  care.  Seventeen  of 
these  children  are  attending  the  Ontario  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Brantford,  Ontario;  one  is  placed 
in  the  Jericho  Hill  School  at  Vancouver,  and  one 
at  the  Nazareth  Institute  at  Montreal.  One  deaf- 
blind  pupil  attends  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Halifax  and  another  the  Washington  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Vancouver,  Washington.  Two 
deaf  children  are  continuing  in  attendance  at  the 
Institution  des  Sourds-Muets  at  Montreal.  The 
Department  of  Education  meets  the  cost  of  trans- 


Teacher  Training 

Alberta  is  second  to  none  in  maintaining  a 
superior  quality  of  teacher  education.  Without 
good  teachers  there  would  be  no  qualified  stu- 
dents for  any  other  profession.  Only  the  most 
highly  qualified  and  experienced  teaching  staff 
is  maintained  by  the  Faculty  of  Education  in 
both  Edmonton  and  Calgary  for  the  careful 
preparation  of  prospective  teachers  so  that  they 
in  turn  may  produce  highly  qualified  students. 

Since  1945,  when  all  Normal  Schools  were 
discontinued  in  Alberta,  teacher  education  has 
been  competently  handled  by  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  in 
Edmonton  and  Calgary.  Carefully  nourished 
recruitment  activities  have  had  gratifying  results 
as  indicated  by  the  increasing  enrolment  figures 
in  teacher  education  programs  over  the  past  few 
years. 

1950-51     1951-52      1952-53      1953-54  1954-55 
949  984  965  1039  1082 

1955-56     1956-57     1957-58  1958-59 
1098  990  1144  1320 

The  extensive  program  of  financial  assistance 
offered  bv  the  Government  has  enabled  many 
hundreds  of  students  to  embark  on  a  teaching 
career  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable 
to  serve  the  province  in  this  capacitv.  Bursary 
expenditure  has  increased  from  $163,000  in 
1954-55  to  $409,000  in  1958-59. 

No  student  mav  be  granted  teaching  privil- 
eges in  Alberta  without  a  minimum  of  one  vear 


portation,  tuition  and  subsistence  from  the  time 
the  children  leave  home  until  they  return  for  the 
summer  holiday. 

Two  teachers  are  engaged  in  giving  group  and 
tutorial  instruction  to  convalescent  children  in  the 
University  Hospital  School,  Edmonton.  A  staff  of 
five  teachers  provides  full-time  instruction  for 
children  who  are  patients  in  the  Alberta  Hospital 
for  Crippled  Children,  Calgary.  In  the  Aberhart 
Memorial  Hospital  (for  tuberculosis  patients), 
Edmonton,  the  Alberta  Department  of  Health 
provides  for  the  instruction  of  children  who  are 
patients;  two  teachers  are  employed.  Similar 
provision  is  made  for  part-time  instruction  in  the 
Central  Alberta  Sanatorium  at  Keith,  just  west  of 
Calgary.  The  cost  of  the  instruction  provided  in 
its  hospitals  is  met  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Health;  grants  are  made  by  the  Department  of 
Education  to  assist  with  the  cost  in  the  other 
hospitals.  Correspondence  courses  are  provided 
without  charge  by  the  Department  of  Education 
for  children  who  are  hospital  patients. 

Speech  therapy  and  day-school  instruction  are 
provided  by  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  Public 
School  Boards  in  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Clinics  of 
the  Provincial  Department  of  Public  Health. 
These  school  boards  provide  for  instruction  by 
teachers  who  visit  the  homes  of  children  who  are 
too  seriously  handicapped  to  attend  school  or  to 
go  to  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Clinics.   This  teaching 


Program  Ensures 

of  teacher  training  in  the  Junior  Elementary 
program.  After  two  years  of  training  in  the 
Standard  Elementary  or  the  Standard  Secondary 
program  the  trainee  is  half  way  toward  a  Bachelor 
of  Education  degree,  which  may  be  completed 
by  a  series  of  summer  school  programs  for  which 
financial  assistance  is  also  available. 

Through  its  Evening  Credit  Program,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta  also  offers  credit  courses  at 


service  is  for  children  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  heart  ailments,  poliomyelitis  and  muscular 
dystrophy.  It  is  extended  to  children  who  are 
homebound  for  protracted  periods  following 
hospitalization.  The  usual  grants  from  the  Der 
partment  of  Education  aid  the  provision  of 
instruction  in  these  cases.  The  Department  of 
Public  Health  provides  for  the  cost  of  boarding 
accommodation  for  children  who  are  Cerebral 
Palsy  Clinic  patients  whose  homes  are  not  in 
Edmonton  or  Calgary. 

In  five  centers  the  Associations  for  Retarded 
Children  now  provide  instruction  and  training 
services  with  financial  provision  for  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  made  by  the  school  boards,  with 
very  substantial  grants  paid  by  the  Department 
of  Education  to  the  school  boards.  The  enrolment 
of  pupils  in  the  Retarded  Children's  Schools  are: 
Edmonton,  94;  Calgary,  75;  Medicine  Hat,  15; 
Lethbridge  16;  and  Grande  Prairie  10.  The  new 
Calgary  School  for  Retarded  Children  came  into 
use  early  this  year.  Plans  are  being  made  for 
new  buildings  at  Lethbridge  and  Grande  Prairie. 
Provincial  assistance  with  the  costs  of  the  new 
school  buildings  for  retarded  children  meets 
ninety  percent  of  the  expenditure  of  the  school 
boards  on  these  buildings. 

From  the  Department  of  Education  an  annual 
grant  of  $2,500  per  classroom,  in  addition  to  the 
standard  classroom  grant  is  paid  to  assist  school 
boards  with  the  operation  of  classes  for  special 
groups  of  slow-learning  children  or  for  those 
with  serious  disabilities  in  sight  or  hearing.  There 
are  14  opportunity  classes  for  the  slow-learning 
groups  in  Edmonton,  eight  in  Calgary,  four  in 
Lethbridge;  three  in  Medicine  Hat;  two  in  Jasper 
Place,  one  in  the  Clover  Bar  School  Division  and 
one  at  Wainwright.  At  Edmonton  there  is  one 
sight-saving  class  and  one  hearing  conservation, 
class,  and  one  for  each  similar  group  at  Calgary. 

The  Provincial  Training  School  at  Red  Deer 
is  operated  bv  the  Provincial  Department  of 
Public  Health.  In  this  school  six  teachers  who 
are  educational  therapists  provide  classroom  in- 
struction for  the  educable  retarded  children  who 
are  enrolled  here. 

The  Provincial  Government  is  planning  the 
erection  of  a  residential  school  for  orthopedically 
handicapped  children.  • 

Student  Benefits 

various  centres  in  the  evening  and  on  Saturdays. 
The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  enable  persons 
employed  during  the  day  either  to  commence  or 
to  continue  their  university  studies. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  approximately 
10,000  teachers  in  service  in  Alberta,  all  of 
whom  are  charged  with  the  direction  and  training 
of  the  most  important  natural  resource  of  the 
nation  —  its  children  and  its  youth.  • 


Faculty  Experience  Invaluable 

The  staff  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  represents  a  wide  range  of  education  and  experience, 
with  professors  drawn  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  addition  to  Albertans  who  have 
taken  courses  and  degrees  elsewhere,  there  are  members  of  staff  from  other  Canadian  provinces, 
Great  Britain  and  Australia.  The  Faculty  has  within  its  staff,  specialists  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, Secondarv  Education,  Educational  Psychology,  Educational  Administration,  Philosophy  of 
Education,  Sociology  and  History  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  its  teaching  duties  the  Faculty  serves  the  Province  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
including  many  contributions  outside  the  University,  such  as  participating  in  the  Department 
of  Education's  various  committees;  teachers'  conventions;  institutes;  Home  and  School  programs 
and  the  like.  Beyond  the  undergraduate  programs,  post  graduate  work  is  offered  at  the 
master's  and  doctorate  levels. 

Research  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Faculty's  organized  contribution  to  education.  Charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  educating  teachers  for  Alberta,  the  Faculty  of  Education  is  contin- 
uously searching  for  improvement  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession,  and 
for  better  programs  of  teacher  education.  The  Faculty  of  Education  has  an  abiding  concern  for 
the  improvement  of  teachers  in  the  schools.  To  assist  in  their  future  education  the  Faculty  plays 
a  large  part  in  the  Summer  Session  and  Evening  Division  programs.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
Facultv  of  Education  is  to  make  effective  education  available  to  the  children  of  Alberta.  • 


COMING  EVENTS 

During  the   coming   year,   Alberta   willbe  the  scene  of  many  events  of  provincial, 

national  and  international  interest.  Within  Our  Borders  is  pleased  to  list  in  its  coming 
events  column  all  of  those  of  which  it  is  made  aware.  Information  should  be  forwarded  to 
"Within  Our  Borders",  Room  502,  Legislative  Building,  Edmonton. 

Ian.  19-22      Alberta  Regional  Drama  Festival  Edmonton 

Jan.  22-23      Natural  Resources  Conference   Edmonton 

Jan.  24.         Alberta  Junior  Ski  Championship  Lacombe-  Bentley 

Jan.  25  Alberta  Junior  Cross  Country  and  Jumping  Ski  Championship  Camrose 

Jan.  30  to 

Feb.  1  International  Collegiate  Ski  Meet   Banff 

Jan.  31  Alberta  Dairymen  Convention   Calgary 

Feb.  3-5         Alberta  Legislature  Convenes  Edmonton 

Feb.  5  Interscholastic  High  School  Ski  Meet   Jasper 


